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THE BLAS? 


Nine and Five Make Fourteen 


Robert 


N JULY 22nd last, the anti-union employers of San 
Francisco led twenty-two thousand of their em- 
ployees down Market Street, to show the world their 
submissiveness and how many could be mustered to the 
call for militarism. The diminutive size of the proces- 
sion registered a great victory for Labor. Labor was sat- 
isfied, and completely done with the affair before the day 
of march. 


But somewhere in the city there lived a man or men 
who were not satisfied—who had probably been caught 
in the whirlwind of the theory of violence preached by the 
blood-and-iron militarists, and had brooded themselves 
into the frame of mind of those who believe in killing. 
This had its logical result. A bomb was exploded and 
spectators were killed. Six died immediately—then it 
grew to seven, eight; now nine are dead. 


More are to die. The whole affair had been one of 
stupid, blind blundering. First the parade; then the hun- 
dreds of warnings were not heeded with precautions; the 
slaughter of persons who were not even in the parade, 
if that made any difference to the perpetrator, and now 
—FIVE MORE ARE TO DIE—five who also had noth- 
ing to do with the affair. Stupidity again; stupidity on 
the part of that big, blind herd, the people. 


For the affair is in the hands now as before of fools 
and worse. A Government is supposed to have the run- 
ning down of such things. But the Government has va- 
cated, and a private organization has taken the manage- 
ment over. 


The five new victims of this tragedy are to be Ed- 
ward D. Nolan, Thomas Mooney, Israel Weinberg, War- 
ren K. Billings and Mrs. Mooney, and the private or- 
ganization that is to take their lives is the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, careful guardian of Cal- 
houn’s leavings, the United Railways. The Chamber of 
Commerce rules San Francisco now, and every column 
of every newspaper of the town. And the five victims 
they have picked are each a personal enemy of United 
Railways, because of their union activities. 


There is evidence against these men, charged with 
murder—but evidence of what sort? In events of such 
justified excitement, thousands of different sorts of ‘“‘evi- 
dence’’—of any sort you may want—<can be found in the 
rumors and growing imaginations of a terror-stricken 
crowd. By forming a set theory and sticking to it, build- 
ing it up on what plastic-minded witnesses may be in- 
duced to contribute—and by carefully excluding all tecti- 
mony that may show that your damnable pet theory is 
false (even eye-witnesses have in this case been discarded 
for circumstantial evidence)—thus you may prove any- 
thing you may want. 


Minor 


And what does the Chamber of Commerce want to 
prove in this case? That five conspicuous enemies of 
the Chamber of Commerce are guilty of murder! 


I have been working on this case now for three 
weeks. In that time I have seen the most brutal and 
cowardly conduct on the part of newspapers and ‘‘pub- 
lic’? men that my twelve years of newspaper experience 
have witnessed. I have been told on best authority that 
many of the men engaged in the prosecution’s work do 
not believe in the guilt of these defendants. A news- 
paper man engaged on the case sought me secretly to 
say, “I am writing every day, under orders, in a tone 
calculated to hang those men, and they are innocent.” 


The prosecution, under the absolute control of the 
men who are trying to drive labor unions out of exist- 
ence, has assaulted one witness, according to the press, 
because he testified to having seen in the act of placing 
the bomb someone who was not the labor union man 
they wanted to convict. Ugly stories come to us con- 
stantly of the vicious scramble of ex-Pinkertons for 
$21,000 reward that will be paid to them for hanging— 
well, just anybody that they can “get.” 


The public has been bludgeoned into believing im 
the guilt of the defendants before they are tried, by news- 
papers whose representatives stated point-blank that they 
print nothing of which the Chamber of Commerce’s Law 
and Order Committee does not approve. 


What do you want, People—fourteen victims instead 
of nine? Do you want innocent men, or the guilty ? 


Is Organized Labor going to stand by and let their 
own brothers go to death as murderers, at the hands of 
the very men who are this minute engaged in an open 
attempt to destroy all hope of labor unions? 


Should not these men at least have a fair representa- 
tion in court? Does anybody think they’ll get it at the 
hands of their enemies, men to whom labor activity is in 
itself a crime? (As shown by their attempt to make 
peaceful picketing a prison offense. ) 


Come to the rescue of your Brothers, Union Men, 
and all who believe in making this a decenter world for 
working men! Give generously to the defense of these 
people. They are not bomb throwers, but innocent 
victims. 


Send money, and much of it, QUICK, to the INTER- 
NATIONAL WORKERS’ DEFENSE LEAGUE, Robert 
Minor, Treasurer, 210 Russ Building, 235 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 
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The San Francisco Conspiracy 


T IS becoming more apparent every day that the prosecution 
] in the bomb case has determined to fasten the crime on the 

union men under arrest: Edward D. Nolan, Thomas J. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, Israel Weinberg, and Mrs. Rena Her- 
mann Mooney. All have been indicted for murder. 

Some one must be punished, the police argue. The accused 
labor men are as good victims as any one. Moreover, the United 
Railways wants them punished. As a detective prominent in the 
prosecution said to us: ‘We don’t know if they are guilty, but 
we can get a jury of twelve men to convict them.” 

The attitude of the prosecution has been all along that it is 
not interested in looking up clews that do not point to the ar- 
rested as the guilty. An eye-witness who reported to the District 
Attorney that he saw the man who placed the bomb-containing 
suitcase on the sidewalk, was thrown out of the prosecutor's 
office, because the description of the man he saw didn't fit any 
of the arrested. 


It is simply a case of “We'll convict the men we have.” 
The people of San Francisco have really nothing to say about 
it. The prosecution of the bomb case is managed by a private 
organization, the United Railways, with the aid of another private 
organization, the Law and Order Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. When the cases come to trial, and the Clerk of the 
Court calls out in a confident voice, “The People of San Fran- 
cisco versus Billings, Mooney et al.,” he will be uttering a black 
lie. It will be the United Railways versus certain active labor 
men of San Francisco. It is significant that the chief detective 
on this case is a man who has for years been in the employ of 
the United Railways. A week before the bomb explosion this 
detective approached Weinberg and offered him the $5,000 re- 
ward of the United Railways ior evidence in connection with 
the blowing up of some power towers of the company. Wein- 
berg told the sleuth that he knew nothing of the matter, and 
the detective became abusive and angry. He returned a few 
days later, got into Weinberg’s jitney, ordering him to drive to 
a certain place, and again insisted that Weinberg help him earn 
the $5.000 reward. Weinberg had nothing to tell, and finally the 
detective left him, with the threat: “You won't talk, eh? We'll 
fix you for it.” 

A few days later this detective caused the arrest of Wein- 
berg in connection with the bomb case. 

Similar tactics were used, before the bomb explosion, on 
the other men subsequently arrested. 

When the cases come to trial, the people of the country will 
be astounded at the heinous character of the conspiracy of the 
United Railroads to railroad innocent men to the gallows. 

Who are these four men? Every one of them is a prominent 
labor man who has been active in organization, strike and picket 
work against the United Railways, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company and similar concerns that dominate the political and 
commercial life of San Francisco. Edward Nolan, for instance, 
has within recent years secured four advantageous wage agree 
ments in this district. The auto machinists’ agreement nets the 
members of Nolan’s union over $1,000 per week. Is it surprising 
that he is considered “‘dangerous” by the bosses? And Tom 
Mooney but recently incurred the hatred of the United Railways 
by trying to organize the street-car men and attempting a strike 
on the United lines. Three years ago the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company sought to railroad Mooney to prison on a charge 
that was so palpably a frame-up that even an unsympathetic 
farmer jury finally acquitted him. The same interests succeeded, 
however, in sending Billings to prison because of his activities 
in the gas strike, and now the prosecution is planning to convict 
the indicted labor men solely on their previous record as effec- 
tive organizers and strike leaders—the worst crime in the eyes 
of the Law and Order broadcloth mob that will sit in judgm ent 
on our arrested comrades. 


Let no friend of Labor lull himself into self-satisfied inaction 
with the hope that these men will get a “fair trial,” and that 
their absolute innocence guarantees an acquittal. The stage is 
set for conviction. You might as well expect decency in a 
brothel as to hope for justice at the hands of the ex-Pinkertons 
and Burns bloodhounds in the District Attorney’s office, all mad 
with the scent of the $21,000 reward. District Attorney Fickert 
is notoriously the creature of the United Railways, and Chief of 
Police White did not change employers when he left his posi- 
tion with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company to become the 
head of the Police Department of San Francisco. 

Under these circumstances one must be blind to see any 
chance for a “fair trial’’ for the accused labor men. Their jurors 
are to be selected from a panel of business men who will be 
scrutinized by the Law and Order Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The very Chamber that has gathered a fund of a 
million dollars for the express purpose of establishing the open 
shop in San Francisco. The Chamber whose intent and spirit to- 
ward the unions has been publicly and unrebukedly characterized 
by one of its prominent members, Captain Robert Dollar: “The 
best way to deal with the strikers is to send ambulance loads of 
them to the hospital.” 

Do you expect a fair trial and justice from this crew? 

No wonder District Attorney Fickert has so brazenly de- 
elared in public print that ‘‘we already have the hemp stretched 
around their necks.” 

There are persistent rumors about the District Attorney’s 
office that it has been definitely decided by the “higher ups” 
that the principal two defendants are to be sent to the gallows 
and the rest railroaded to long prison sentences. A “prominent 
member” of the prosecution is to be rewarded with a high State 
position, and the $21,000 blood money is to be divided among 
the two chief witnesses of the prosecution and two police offi- 
cials, one of them a United Railways detective. 

: * * * 

This conspiracy to eliminate the best labor men of San Fran- 
cisco is the prelude to a bitter campaign to exterminate the 
unions. “This is a fine opportunity for the open shop,” said a 
prominent member of the Chamber of Commerce upon hearing 
of the bomb explosion. For years it has been the ambition of 
Big Business in San Francisco to non-unionize the city. They 
began an open-shop campaign before the Exposition, but, fear- 
ing failure and financial disaster, they formed a temporary truce 
with labor, according to which union hours were guaranteed 
on condition that-no strikes take place during the Exposition. 
Thus Big Business cunningly made sure of the uninterrupted 
flow of shekels, but no sooner were the Exposition gates closed 
and the last dollar clinked in the coffers of the gentlemen of. 
Commerce, than the fight on the unions was renewed with re- 
doubled vigor. 

The Preparedness Parade was to demonstrate the power of 
the open-shop campaign. They sought to whip every employee 
into line, but the unions took a stand against organized slaughter, 
and the advertised 150,000 paraders failed to materialize. A 
scanty 22,000 business men, society ladies and unorganized work- 
ers marched through the streets. The parade was a fiasco, and 
the Chamber of Commerce was raving mad. They seized on the 
bomb explosion as a timely opportunity to avenge their failure 
and to strike a telling blow for the open shop. Forthwith were 
arrested the most active men of the local labor movement. Clews 
leading in other directions have been ignored by the prosecution, 
and every effort is made by the District Attorney's office toa 
discourage any investigation that does not point toward the ar- 
rested men The double purpose is to do away with the best and most 
active labor men of this city and at the same time terrorize the 
organized workers into submission to the will of the masters. 

The case of Nolan, Mooney et al. is thus really a fight for 
the open shop. And the workers of San Francisco are beginning 
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to realize it. There are ugly rumors of secret conferences be- 
tween the Mayor, Chief of Police and certain labor leaders. 
However that may be, it is a fact that the high labor moguls of 
San Francisco have not had a word to say concerning the arrest 
and the evident conspiracy to hang their brother workers. Even 
the official organ of the Building Trades, Organized Labor, 
has not published a line about the matter. It has ignored the 
whole thing as if an attempt to hang five workers is of no con- 
cern to a labor paper. * Later on we may have occasion to ex- 
pose, in detail and with data, the rotten politics back of this con- 
spiracy of silence. Meanwhile it is enough to point out this fact 
to brand Organized Labor as a cowardly crew of traitors to 
the cause of the workers. 


Fortunately the® rank and file of the local unions are awak- 
ening to the character of their officials. They have taken steps 
to force the two official labor papers to speak up in defense of 
their brothers. The Machinists’ Union voted $1,000 for the de- 
fense of Ed Nolan and other unions are taking similar action. 
The Chamber of Commerce has succeeded in terrifying some 
labor leaders and has formed a cabala with some others. But 
it has not been able to frighten the whole union element. The 
International Workers’ Defense League has taken charge of the 
defense of our arrested comrades and numerous labor bodies 
have already. sent their representatives there. Among them are: 
Plumbers, Riggers and Stevedores, District Council of Painters, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers No. 24, Waiters No. 30, Cooks 
No. 44, Machinists No. 68, Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 
1073, Stable Employees No. 404, Workmen’s Circle No. 114, Work- 
men’s Circle No, 511, Ladies’ Tailors, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Laundry Workers, and the District Council of Carpenters. 


The Secretary of the League is Henry Hagelstein; Treasurer, 
Robert Minor, 210 Russ Building, 235 Montgomery: street, San 
Francisco. 


But these cases are not of mere local importance. Our own 
efforts will not be sufficient to defeat the conspiracy of Big 
Business. The case is of country-wide significance. It will re- 
quire a national campaign of agitation to prevent the terrible 
crime planned by the masters of San Francisco. Time is short. 
The prosecution is rushing the cases to court, hoping to take 
advantage of the prejudiced state of the public mind. The first 
trial, that of Warren K. Billings, has been set for September 11. 
Every rebel and liberty lover is called upon to help stir the social 
consciousness of the country, to prevent the repetition of the 
judicial murders of the 11th of November, 1887. 


All Together! 


HE Chamber of Commerce announces that whoever differs 
T from Koster, its new president, is a law-breaker. We hasten 
to go on record, here and now, that we beg to differ. San 
Francisco must be full of law-breakers. But few are Kosher. 


Among the law-breakers are also the waiters of the city who 
are out on strike. The restaurant bosses do not believe in the 
strikers picketing their places. The Chamber has therefore de- 
clared picketing criminal. Subservient judges have issued in- 
junctions against the pickets, postppning hearings for two weeks, 
during which time—the bosses hope—the strike will be broken. 


Indeed, the fight for the open shop is in full blast. San 
Francisco is to follow Los Angeles by making peaceful picketing 
a crime. I don’t see how the waiters can win their demands, in 
face of the combined forces of their bosses, the Chamber, and 
the courts—unless they quickly induce the bakers and the team- 
sters to refuse supplies to the struck places. What business have 
brother union men to scab on the waiters, anyhow? 


Yesterday the longshoremen, today the waiters, tomorrow the 
machinists, day after the teamsters. Why not ail strike at the 
same time? Why lose separately, when you can win together? 


SEE IB OAS 


Vindicating Justice 
A. B 


HE machinery of the law is for the purpose of dealing out 

even-handed Justice?’ The District Attorney is the legal 

representative of the people, his sole duty to serve the 
ends of justice. He is not to be only the prosecutor of the guilty; 
he is, also and equally, the defender of the innocent. He is not 
merely to secure conviction, right or wrong; on the contrary, he 
is to guard the scales of Justice with an ever jealous eye that 
will neither permit the guilty to escape nor the innocent to 
suffer. 

That is the theory. 

In practice, the District Attorney is the relentless prosecutor 
of every one indicted of a crime; innocent and guilty alike are 
his victims, and all his efforts are bent to secure a conviction, 
once you are unfortunate enough to fall into the net. 

The process is simplicity itself. None is exempt from its 
fatal operation. You may be absolutely innocent, yet any police- 
man or detective may arrest you; you may be charged with any 
crime, and kept incommunicado at.the pleasure of the police. 
In the course of time your case is submitted to the grand jury. 
You are not entitled to be represented by an attorney before 
that body, or to have witnesses in your defense. Nor need the 
police submit any actual evidence against you. -The mere re- 
quest of the District Attorney is sufficient to secure an indict- 
ment, 


Now you are an indicted murderer, and the press trumpets 
the fact to the world. The public, stirred by the crime, is eager 
for details and news, and hungry for a victim. The newspapers 
do not permit that hunger to go unsatisfied. In glaring type 
they proclaim “John Johnson indicted for murder.” The most 
innocent detail of your life is dissected with the single view of 
proving you capable of the crime charged against you. Detec- 
tives and reporters vie with each other in developing their 
“theories,” and facts are distorted to fasten the crime upon you. 
“Extree! Extree!” shout the newsboys. “The murderer’s 
caught.” The public mind, excited and incited, readily absorbs the 
insistent suggestion of your guilt. You are tried in the press and 
convicted long before you are brought to trial. 


At last you face the judge and jury. Your very presence in 
the dock, accused of a heinous crime, speaks against you. “He 
wouldn’t be here, charged with this crime,’ argues the average 
mind, “if he were quite innocent.” The suspicion of guilt is 
against you, from the very beginning. The very atmosphere and 
surroundings of the court-room point an accusing finger at you. 
“Where is he? Where?” whispers the pink-and-white young lady 
in the front seat. “There, there’s the wretch!” replies the ma- 
tron at her side. 


Then begins the selection of the jury. The invisible monster 
of “public opinion” is at your side, at every turn glaring at you 
with a thousand accusing, reproachful, condemning and revenge- 
ful eyes, till your very soul sickens within you. “See how guilty 

looks!” you hear them say around you. You blush and pale 
with shame and anger, and you look guiltier still. 

You hear the public prosecutor thunder imprecations upon 
your head. As in a mental mist you wonder in what dim past 
you might have been guilty of all the terrible crimes charged against 
you. The prosecutor grows more vehement. You are a monster 
unfit to associate with human beings. His passion sways even 
you, and you wonder if you are really fit to live. In the eyes 
of the jury you already read your doom. 

You are worn and wearied by the long strain. 
wish is that it were over quickly. 
the solemn words of the foreman: 


Your only 
It is almost a relief to hear 
“Guilty as indicted.” 

“He'll hang!” says a rough voice near by. “It’s coming to 
hiw, the brute!” replies another, 


Justice is vindicated, 


Tr ee Ben 
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Reflections 


The Anarchist Pioneers 

T IS necessary and timely just now to point out some facts 
| that certain folks are trying hard to forget. One of them is 

the origin of the eight-hour movement in this country. We 
want to remind our good friends who are always busy “proving” 
that Anarchism has nothing to do with Labor, that it was the 
Anarchists who initiated the eight-hour agitation, and that its 
first victories were literally bought with the blood of our Chicago 
comrades of 1887. It was Parsons, Spies and their co-workers 
who were most active in the great labor organization of those 
days—the Knights of Labor—in behalf of the shorter workday. 
It was they who inspired and organized the movement. The 
vicious and the stupid misrepresented and reviled them then, as 
they do us now. But history has indelibly engraved on the pages 
of Time the names of the Chicago Anarchists as the pioneers 
and martyrs of the eight-hour movement. 


Eternal Vigilance 
N A recent issue of Solidarity, my good friend Joe Ettor pays 
me this well-deserved compliment: ‘‘Alexander Berkman’s 

BuastT is a vigorous, well-edited and well-printed paper, writ- 
ten in good, literary English, and very readable.”’ 

Thanks, Joe. 

But Ettor is more successful in his appreciation of a good 
paper than in his criticism of a social philosophy. Here he treads 
on dangerous ground. He quotes extracts from my articles on 
the “Great Adventure” and ‘“‘Anent the Cloakmakers’ Strike,” and 
toils hard to prove that “economic determinism destroys Anarch- 
ism when it gives rise to the class struggle.” 

Well, the class struggle is here and has been for some little 
time, and so has economic determinism—and Joe still has to write 
long articles to prove Anarchism dead. There’s something wrong 
with your logic, Joe. 

Ettor is much worried about Anarchism not being consonant 
with unionism. Sure not, Joe. As long as unionism means the 
suppression of the individual, it is not Anarchism. Strong-arm 
unionism may be forced on the workers by the character of the 
class struggle. That is an argument against capitalism, not 
against Anarchism. Anarchism demands the freedom of the in- 
dividual from invasion. To the extent that labor and other or- 
ganizations—society itself—develop to the point where the in- 
dividual enjoys greater and ever greater liberty, to that extent 
they are approaching Anarchism. 

It’s very simple, Joe. Do you get the point? If not, ask our 
comrades, the Anarchists, who are the most active members of 
the I. W. W. 


Evoluting Labor Day 

T WAS a wise legislator who said that the best way to emas- 

culate an idea is to enact it into a law. That’s what happened 

to Labor Day. Originally it was fraught with significance: 
it was meant as a gesture of defiance to the legalized form of 
robbery known as wage slavery. The hosts of Labor, dropping 
their tools to march in the streets, were thus to demonstrate 
their conscious strength and their preparation for the coming life- 
and-death struggle for well-being and liberty, 
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The idea was revolutionary, dangerous. Forthwith it was 
incorporated into law: the bosses gave the workers kind per- 
mission to march, and Labor Day was castrated into obedient 
respectability. 

And now behold the legal evolution of the idea: Arch- 
bishop Hanna has been invited by the labor leaders to preside 
over the Labor Day exercises in San Francisco! 


An Urgent Call 
F I had time, I would collect data of the killed, wounded and 
| imprisoned in connection with labor struggles. They would 
shed a very illuminating light on the real scope and charac- 
ter of the class war. The list of Toil’s martyrdom is growing fast 
and faster. Merely to name those who are at this very moment 
imprisoned for their labor activities, would require all our 
space. There is not a prison in any industrial city of this 
country but holds some of our comrades. To name but a few: 

Rangel and Cline—Serving life terms in Texas. 

Ford and Suhr—TImprisoned for life in Folsom, Cal. 

J. B. McNamara—Life prisoner in San Quentin, Cal. 

J. J. McNamara—Fifteen years in San Quentin, Cal. 

Mathew A. Schmidt—Sentenced to life; case appealed. 

David Caplan—In jail in Los Angeles; awaiting retrial. 

Ricardo and Enrique Flores Magon—Sentenced to one and 
three years, respectively; appeal pending. 

Van K. Allison — Railroaded in Boston to three vears for 
saying that a poor woman has some rights over her own body; 
appealed. 

Carlo Tresca and ten others—In jail in Duluth, Minn., 
charged with murder in connection with the Mesaba iron 
miners’ strike. 


Fred H. Merrick—Three and | 
one-half years 

Rudolph Blum—Ten months 
Geo. Zaber—One year 

H. H. Detweiler—One vear 
Anna Goldenberg—One year 

A. EB. Weston—Nine months 
Stephen Tipsick—Six months 
Mike Essick—Six months J 


Recently sentenced to 
prison in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
rin connection with strikes 
at the plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Edward D. Nolan 
Thomas J. Mooney 
Warren K. Billings 
Israel Weinberg 

Rena Hermann Mooney 


Victims of the open-shop fight 
in San Francisco, indicted on 
eight charges-of murder. 


Some of the cases are to be tried, others to be appealed. 
All of them demand our financial support. The number of 
our prisoners of war is increasing daily, and neither the radi- 
cal nor the labor movement is in a position to finance them. 
And even with the best support, almost every such case ter- 
minates in the penitentiary. 

Incidentally, it is well to notice that most of these cases 
resulted from the struggle against the Steel Trust and its 
subsidiaries. 

It is the tactics of organized capital to weaken and beat 
down the workers by railroading their best men to prison. 
This method has the double advantage of discouraging active 
effort for improvement by eliminating the most energetic, and 
draining the treasury of the workers. 

It is a hopeless struggle on the part of labor. If financial 
endurance is to be the test, the U. S. Steel Corporation will 
win every throw. It is high time that those who mean well 
with labor should realize the ineffectiveness of such methods. 
The war between labor and capital is a bitter fact; the tragedy 
of it is that labor doesn’t do any real fighting beyond feeble 
attempts at measuring financial strength with the bosses. 
Where the workers take matters into their own hands and 
use their economic power, all the finances of the enemy become 
useless. Vide the railroad men. 

New methods, new tactics must be initiated, and this espe- 
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cially applies to dealing with cases of Labor’s prisoners of war. 
In a recent issue of THE BLAST, I suggested the necessity of a 
Pan-American Congress of the workers. Every day makes such 
a conference more urgent. Especially now, when legislative 
prohibition of strikes looms up as a menacing possibility, the 
situation imperatively calls for the action suggested. 


Carranza a New Diaz 
AST year, at a luncheon tendered him in this city, Lincoln 
L Steffens gave an.entertaining talk on Mexico. He spoke 
very highly of Carranza and predicted great things of him. 
Knowing Steffens well, I was inclined to doubt, his judgment. 
I have a faint recollection that he told me that Jack Reed did 
not agree with his estimate of the First Chief. I said I hoped 
so. 

Was Max Eastman, in an unguarded moment, inoculated 
by Steffens with his optimism—an optimism which, unfortu- 
nately, brought dire results to others? I regret to see the 
Masses, usually so keen and wide awake, taken in by a certain 
Martinez, a Carranza hireling, who contributes an article in its 
September issue on “The Mexican Labor Movement.” 


The wily First Chief has been mouthing radical phrases as a 
bait to the workers and to dupe such radicals as Steffens. But 
surely the editorial gods of the Masses must have been napping 
when they permitted its pages to carry such stuff as this, italicized 
even: 

“Under Carranza the workers are not only encouraged to or- 
ganize, but their organization is part of his plan for the new 
State which he is trying to create.” 


And again: 


“We believe that Venustiano Carranza will lead the oppressed 
of Mexico and especially the working class into the true liberty.” 


Now let Carranza himself speak. After declaring martial 
law in Mexico City, to terminate the strike of the General Con- 
federation of Syndicates, Carranza promulgated, on August Ist, 
the following decree: 


“In consideration of,’-ete. (references to recent 
strikes in Mexico City), “I have seen fit to decree: 


“Article I. The death penalty shall be meted out to 
the disturbers of public order, as provided by the law of 
January 25, 1862, and hereby amplified— 


“First: To those who incite to the suspension of work 
in the factories or enterprises destined to give public servy- 
ice or who propagate it; to those who preside over meet- 
ings in which suspension of work is proposed, discussed 
or approved; to those who defend and sustain it; to those 
who approve or subscribe to it; to those who attend such 
meetings or do not leave them as soon as they know their 
object; and to those who try to make it effective once a 
strike has been declared. 


“Second: To those who, on accoun: of the suspension 
of work in the factories, mentioned enterprises or any 
other place, take advantage of the occasioned disorder to 
aggravate it or aid in the spoiling or destruction of 
the property or enterprises to which the strikers belong, 
or try to induce others to join the strike, and those 
who with the same object provoke public disorders, 
be it against public functionaries or civilians, or 
use force on the person or property of any citizen, or to 
those who appropriate, destroy or deteriorate public or 
private property; and 


“Third: To those who by threats or force prevent 
other persons from executing services in the enterprises 
against which the suspension of work has been declared.” 


Thus Venustiano Carranza is “leading the workers of JMfexcico 
into the true liberty”! 


THE BLAST 


The RealARailreadtpower 


HE hand of anxiety is gripping the country. High finance, 
T scornful of everything except its own power, is trembling 

on the brink. Kings of industry and Lords of commerce, 
bankers and manufacturers—all, all are living in terrible sus- 
pense. The calm tenor of even the White House is disturbed. 
The President of these great United States is almost ill with 
sleepless worry; the multitudinous cares of State are forgotten; 
whole days and feverish nights are spent in conferences, and 
matters weightier than national defense are heatedly discussed 
through the long hours. The Solons of the Nation are deeply 
perturbed: their toilsome labors done, they were about to re- 
turn to their loved ones when they were informed that a special 
session of Congress may be called at any moment. The country 
is facing a great disaster! 

What has so stirred the high and mighty? What has so dis- 
arranged the wheels of our national life? The threat of a strike! 

The workers of just one industry are about to quit work. 
Behold the general bewilderment, the hysteria of helplessness, 
nation-wide! Where is thy vaunted power, O State! Where 
your boasted might, O ye pretended masters of life! 

A mere handful of the “common people,” greasy, sooty toil- 
ers—one half of one per cent of the country’s population—have set 
the whole Nation by the ears. The railroad employees are threat- 
ening to strike! 

Never before in the history of this country has Labor so 
convincingly demonstrated its power. Never has the meaning of 
solidarity found such striking application in the practical affairs 
of life. They did not quit work, they did not yet even begin 
their strike. The mere possibility has put such fear into the hearts 
of the haughty magnates—the combined ten score and more rail- 
road systems of the country—as no legislation or other clap-trap 
ever came near doing. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at this late hour the merits of 
the controversy. What are the demands of the railroad em- 
ployecs? It is of no moment. The demands of the workers are 
always just; nay, their demands never approximate their due. 
For the present the four railway brotherhoods ask only for an eight- 
hour day, with extra pay for overtime. A very modest demand, 
when it is considered that not a single passenger or ounce of 
freight can be moved without their effort, that they have had 
no wage increase in twenty years, and that the railroads have 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. Modest indeed are the de- 
mands of the men. The present situation may teach them that 
they can operate the railroads without the necessity of the rail- 
road presidents’ hogging the lion’s share of profits, earning big 
dividends on watered stock and enriching idlers and speculators. 
They may learn the novel lesson that they—the railroad workers 
—are the railroads, and that the coupon clippers are a useless 
and harmful incubus. Then they will simply eliminate these ob- 
stacles and parasites, and take charge of the railroads and operate 
them for the benefit of the people of the country. 

That time is not yet, though it may come sooner than some 
are inclined to believe. No one was taken more unawares by the 
French Revolution than the learned folk who, on the very eve of 
the uprising, ridiculed such a possibility. But to return to the 
present. The membership of the four railway brotherhoods had 
voted to demand better conditions, backing up their demand by 
the decision to strike on all the 225 railroads of the country. It 
is this unanimity, this solidarity of purpose and action that has 
sent terror into the hearts of the great railroad managers. With 
all their millions and paper titles they haven’t the power or abil- 
ity to move a single wheel of the iron steed—unless the workers 
do so. And the workers refuse. What's to be done? ‘“Let’s ar- 
bitrate the matter,” the magnates beg. But the railway workers 
have been cheated by arbitration once too often. They have 
learned that arbitration is the modern way of lulling discontent 
to sleep. Concede our demands, they say; we'll arbitrate at our 
leisure, 
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At this writing the conferences at the White House have 
achieved nothing definite. The railway heads are playing for 
time, but the leaders of the men are seeing through the dilly- 
dally tactics and are losing patience. The strike, voted upon by 
the men weeks ago, may be initiated any moment. No one seri- 
ously doubts that a strike would be quick and decisive. The rail- 
road men have it in their power to paralyze not only the whole 
railway machinery of the country, but every other industry as 
well. You can’t do business without means of transportation. 
Nor can factories be run without coal that cannot be gotten 
after the present supply runs short. Industry as well as com- 
merce would come to a standstill, with the result that the railway 
magnates would be speedily forced to capitulate. 

The public! you exclaim anxiously. Why should the inno- 
cent public be made to suffer? The public has no rights that 
strikers are morally bound to respect. Who is this innocent pub- 
lic, anyhow? In the first place, it is anything but innocent. 
The public is responsible for the miserable conditions under which 
we live. The public is you and I. And whether we be cruelly 
indifferent to injustice and abuse, or stupidly indolent and acqui- 
escent, we are equally guilty. That part of the public which com- 
prises the producers and other useful workers, as well as all well- 
wishers of labor, cannot but be benefited, materially and morally, 
by every advance of the toilers, by every successful strike. Any 
temporary inconvenience this part of the public may suffer—as 
from interrupted railway communication—they will suffer cheer- 


fully for the sake of the larger common cause. 

The rest of the public, that part which is not in sympathy 
with the workers and the ultimate aspirations of Labor for 
emancipation from wage slavery, the public that is antagonistic 
or even actively opposed to the cause of the workers — funda- 
mentally the cause of progress and of humanity—that public may 
well be damned. 

The sympathies of every decent man and woman must, there- 
fore, necessarily be with the railroad men. Public sentiment in 
their behalf will strengthen the hands of their leaders. Powerful 
influences are being exerted to discredit them in the eyes of the 
people. Every effort is made to weaken their manly attitude of 
conscious strength and faith in the justice of their cause. We 
hope that they will not waste any more time in silly conferences 
with hypocritical railway managers who are merely playing for 
time, or permit themselves to be misled by political wire pullers 
in the White House. Nor to be cowed by the empty threat of 
special legislation, the very efficacy of which primarily depends 
on their submission. 

As we go to press, the strike is set for Labor Day. It is 
probable that the President and Congress may _ successfully 
maneuvre to avert a general cessation of transportation. But 
strike or no strike, the railroad men have demonstrated their 
economic power, and the lesson of solidaric unity and its fearful 
menace to the masters will not be lost on the workers of other 
industries. 


On the Iron Range 


N ACT in the tragedy of Labor is being played in Minne- 
sota, the like of which is to be found only in the history 
of the Ludlow massacres. It is a story of government 

prostituted to private interests, of an industrial despotism reared 
on monopoly, of gunmen and bloodshed. 


A great strike is in progress on the Mesaba iron range, in 
Minnesota. The Oliver Iron Mining Company, an arm of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has precipitated there one of 
the most bitter, as it is one of the most spontaneous and 
unorganized, industrial revolts of recent history. It has done 
this by its policy of treating the men like serfs, denying them 
any voice, herding them with the aid of a permanent force of 
private police, and driving them at top speed by a vicious piece- 
rate system of payment that leaves the door wide open for fa- 
voritism; injustice, and the extortion of bribes by the petty bosses 
who assign favorable or unfavorable working places. 


The strike started without organization of any sort, and 
spread almost instantaneously through the iion range before any 
outside labor organization had participated. The men were un- 
organized and out of touch with the labbr movement. According 
to George P. West, the investigator of the Industrial Relations 
Committee, the men do not even ask for the recognition of any 
union. Their @2mands are: 


1. An eight-hour day. 


2. A minimum wage of $3.00 in the underground mines, and 
$3.50 in the same but in wet places, and $2.75 on the surface for 
eight hours’ labor. 


3. Abolishment of the eontract labor system. 
4. Pay-day twice a month. 


Laborers in the open pit surface workings are now paid $2.60 
for a ten-hour day. In the underground workings, where the ma- 
jority of the miners are employed, the miners work an eight- 
hour day and are paid on piece-rate basis, designed to speed 
the men up. Rates per car of ore mined are changed every 
week, resulting in driving the men at top speed and placing them 
in competition with each other. 


The whole governmental power of Minnesota is being used 
in a relentless effort to crush out the strike of the 15,000 iron 
miners on the range. Governor Burnquist, Sheriff John R. Mein- 
ing of Duluth, County Prosecutor Green, and the Duluth chief of 
police are bending every effort to support the steel companies 
against the strikers. According to the sheriff’s own statement, 
moi:e than 1,000 men have been deputized and armed with car- 
bines, revolvers and riot sticks. Clothed by the sheriff with the 
State authority, they have been placed in tyrannical control of a 


district comprising at least 100 square miles and 75,000 popula- 
tion. The slums of Duluth and other cities have been combed 
to recruit this army of gunmen. 

These company gunmen lost no time in doing their work. 
Their violence became the terror of the range. Supported by 
the deputy sheriffs, they arrested the strikers by the hundreds, 
beat them up unmercifully, turned some of them over to the 
Federal Government for deportation (among them George An- 
dreytchine, a civil engineer and a fine type of young idealist), 
aud threw scores of others into jail on trumped-up charges. 
Picketing was absolutely forbidden, peaceful meetings broken up, 
and Finnish Socialists were thrown out of their own halls and 
not permitted to hold any gatherings. 

Every effort was made by the company to break the back- 
bone of the strike and force the miners to return to work. This 
failing, more drastic methods were resorted to. A notorious 
character named Dick Dillon, a gunman in the employ of one of 
the companies, stormed into the home of a striker at Biwabik 
without knocking, armed with a revolver, and followed by three 
deputy sheriffs. This invasion of a workingman’s home, the facts 
of which are admitted, was undertaken ostensibly to serve a 
warrant for the illegal sale of liquor. Surrounded by his wife, 
children and several miners, who boarded with him, the miner 
hotly resented the intrusion of the company guard, and a fight 
ensued, in which one deputy sheriff and a peddler friendly to the 
miners were killed, and a mine guard shot twice through the 
thigh. The miner and four of his friends were arrested, taken 
to Duluth and jailed for first-degree murder. A coroner’s jury 
refused to return a verdict fixing responsibility. 


Within a few hours of this outrage on the part of the com- 
pany guard and the subsequent tragedy, some organizers for the 
I. W. W., stationed at distant points on the range, were arrested 
without warrants, refused a hearing, placed on a special train, 
taken to Duluth, seventy miles distant, and lodged in the county 
jail, charged with murder in the first degree. Among the ar- 
rested are: Our old friend and comrade Carlo Tresea, Frank 
Little, Sam Scarlett, Joe Schmidt, Joseph Gilday, Leo Stark, and 
others. Every effort is being made to convict them and send 
them to the gallows by County Prosecutor Greene of Duluth, on 
whose order Sheriff Meining arrested them. 

In spite of all this terrorism, the miners stand firm. In fact, 
they have extended the strike to the Cuyuna range, where the 
companies get the high-grade ores to be mixed with the low. 
The strikers are making a noble fight against tremendous odds. 
They are doing their share in the great struggle of Labor. It 
is up to you to help. In Minnesota, as|in’San Francisco, the 
masters are planning to railroad to the gallows the best friends of 
the workers. Will Labor turn its back on the chosen victims? 

Send funds to Wm. D. Haywood, Room 307, 164 W. Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Undertones 


By The Ear 


(Among criminals, the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency is known as the Eye. The author of 
this is to be known as the Ear.—Editor.) 


AN FRANCISCO’S proverbial grey 
fog covered the city. A fine mist had 
dampened everything and everyone. 

The Hall of Justice, a gloomy pile of 
stone, erected after the fire of 1906, mas- 
sive and ugly on the exterior, presented 
a cheerless overheated interior. The mar- 
ble floors were stained with tobacco juice 
and the walls and ceilings were dirty and 
smeared. It seemed very appropriate that 
this should be so, to one who knew the 
city of San Francisco with all its attrac- 
tiveness, lovableness, romanticism, rotten- 
ness and evil. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning. The 
faithful servants of the people and the 
friends of the workingman had not ar- 
rived to take up the business of the day. 
This business consisted mostly of prose- 
cuting jitney drivers, “fixing” criminal 
cases, protecting the interests of the Unit- 
ed Railroads, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company and the Catholic ‘Church. 

The Visitor wandered around the de- 
serted corridors and began to draw com- 
parisons between the theory and practice 
of government. 

Then throbbing and pulsating through 
closed doors and above faraway footfalls, 
there came the sound of a violin. To the 
Visitor, whose ear was untrained, it 
seemed as if a master hand held the bow. 
The music rose and fell above the ugly 
noises of a public building just beginning 
to wake up. First it was happy and told 
of joy and love. Then it reminded the 
Visitor, whose ear was untrained, of the 
business of life, with its seeming tragedies 
and sorrows, ideals smashed and desires 
and ambitions unfulfilled. The music 
trailed off in a long drawn wail, as if the 
sorrow of life was too much for a human 
soul to bear. 

The Visitor stood dreaming. A detec- 
tive passed. The Visitor asked him wha 
was playing the violin. 

“Oh, that’s one of the dynamiters,” 
came the careless answer; “Mrs. Rena 
Mooney. She comes up for trial on a mur- 
der charge today.” 


The Strange Case of John Seiler 
NOTHER Daniel has come to judg- 
ment. He is William Herron, attor- 
ney for the Chamber of Commerce. 
He says that “the term prostitute is not 
obscene.” 

During the case of the striker, Thos. 
Ryan, however, who was accused of using 
this word in reference to a female cashier 
of a scab restaurant, the word prostitute 
was perhaps the most horrible thing in 
the dictionary. Ryan secured a fifteen day 
sentence in the County Jail from Judge 
John J. Sullivan for the alleged use of the 
word. 


For something like thirty minutes, Mr. 
Herron and Police Judge Matthew Brady 
gravely considered the meaning of the 
word. It had so many angles, ramifica- 
tions and meanings that the case under 
consideration was put over for one week. 

John Seiler is captain of the strike- 
breaking waiters in Tait’s Cafe. The oth- 
er night he poked his head out of the 
restaurant entrance and saw Mrs. Minnie 
Thomas, Waiters’ Union picket. 

“Yon Barbary Coast hooker,” he called. 
Seiler said he used the word hasher, but 
it was proved that he said hooker. He 
was arrested on complaint of the Waiters’ 
Union. 

After a learned discussion “hooker” was 
admitted to mean prostitute. But upon 
the word prostitute the shining lights of 
the bar and bench were stumped. 

The habitues of the crowded police 
court hung breathlessly upon the next 
words of the latest exponent of Law and 
Order, William Herron. 


“Admitted,’ said Herron, slowly and 


weightily, “that the word prostitute, ap- _ 


plied to the average person, might cause 
indignation upon the part of the person 
so addressed, Your Honor, but it is not 
obscene. In this charge of Disturbing the 
Public Peace, Your Honor, the statute does 
not once mention the word obscene.’ 

And so the case was put over. 

Outside, one newspaper man was heard 
to remark to another: 

“T’ll bet a dollar that Brady hasn’t guts 
enough to send that man to jail as in 
the case of Ryan.” 


A War Fund for the Blast 


HE BLAST is a sharp thom in 
the flesh of the Law and Order 
reactionists. Their avowed purpose 


is to strangle every voice raised in 
protest against official outrage and 
injustice. 

With the Chamber of Commerce 
in complete control of the local 
press, none daring to utter a free 
and fearless word, THE BLAST 
must live ani keep up the fight. It 
is the only voice on the Coast raised 
in behalf of our imprisoned com- 
rades whom the masters have picked 
as victims of their revenge on Labor. 

The enemy is prepared to kill 
THE BLAST. We are determined 
to continue its revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Nay, more: THE BLAST 
will bend every effort and marshal 
its increasing influence to defeat the 
conspiracy to hang our imprisoned 
friends. The enemy shall not gloat 
over new scaffolds erected for the 
most intelligent and devoted rebels 
of California Labor. 

THE BLAST must have a war 
fund of $1,000. Respond quickly. 

ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


OUR BOOK SHOP 


569 Dolores St., San Francisce 


By PETER KROPOTKIN postage 
The Great French Revolution, 

1789-1793, reduced from $2.25 

tomes ...$1.50 .20 


Mutual Aid pA a 1 15 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist.... 2.00 .20 


Conquest, of) Breadwices see 50 .05 
Fields, Factories and Work- 

BNODS eee ete ee meee .50 .05 
Modern Science and Anarch- 

isnt 2.08 s See ae eee .25 
Anarchist Communism ............ .05 
WarsanduiCanitalisnims sess: 05 
An Appeal to the Young............ .05 

By EMMA GOLDMAN postage 
Anarchism and Other Essays 

(with Biography).................. $1.00 10 
Social Significance of the Mod- 

érn Dramas. sna eee 1.00 15 
Anarchism and What it Really 

Stand syh Or 7 cee 10 
Syndicalism .. .05 
Patriotism .... .05 
Marriage and Love...............-....- 10 
Victims of Morality and Fail- 

ure of Christianity ....--.-.. 10 
Mother Earth, Anarchist 

Monthly, 10c a copy.............. $1.00 a year 
Bound Volumes 2.2 ae 2.00 15 


PRISON MEMOIRS OF AN 
ANARCHIST, By Alexander 
Berkmanuds ie ae ee $1.25 15 
SELECTED WORKS OF VOL- 
TAIRINE de CLEYRE........ 1.00 15 
ANARCHISM, By Dr. Paul 
Eltzbacher eee eee 1.50 15 
A clear-cut, impartial analysis of 
the various Anarchist theories by 
a scientific investigator. 
LIBERTY and the GREAT 
LIBERTARIANS. ...W02.......0..-. 1.00 15 
Compiled by Charles T. Sprading. 
The first anthology on liberty. 
An indispensable book. 
THE FRUITS OF CULTURE, by Leo 


Tolstol’ sic: tn Eee 25¢ 
THE EGO AND HIS OWN, by 
Max:Stirnersan eS eee $0.75 15 


FREE SPEECH FOR RADI- 
CALS, by Theodore Schroed- 
OLY Bec desketlaseccnapteteembavecteaeesseon eee -25 


BLAST WAR FUND 


A friend, $100; Emma Goldman, $25; Gus 
Michaelis, $2; Paul Kutchan, $2; G™Erickson, 
$1: a friend, $1: L. Green, $35; Lydia Gibson, 
$10: Jos. L. Boquet, $1; J. Bretino, $2; Kitty 
Caples. $1: Alida Letti, $3; D. T., $10; John 


Clere; S505 Be rea ca $10: Gustav Schwab, 
$4; Manuel Pereira, .75; Robt. Leidig, $1; 
Ellen Kennan, $5; va “Spies. $5; Mrs. E. 


Hughes, $1; B. Saffores, 0c; Clement ee 
$1; Anna Levy, 25e; Frank T. Manton, $2; E. 
H. Payne, $10; Union pn SSIay Workers, $8; P. 
W. Dietze, S1; Zelpha Riley, $5; H. A. Erkelens, 
S82; Laura Jacobson, $2; Beth Olson, Ses fd ee 
Carpenter, $1; John Swanson, $10; R. H. Lock- 
hart, & M. Becker, $5; E. R. Browder and 

S ’. Kley, $5; Julius Menini, $2; 
Los Re Radical Dinner Club, $12.25; Paul 
Munter, $2; Fred Ahrens, $5; Oliver Crook, $10; 
L. Edelstone, $1; E. Bocchio, $1; Helen West 
Heller, $2; Nunya Seldes, $2; D. Gross, $1; 
Dan Tohl, $1; F. Rascher, $1: Fred Young, $25; 
Cleveland Anarchist Group, $10; Mrs. Edelman, 
$1, Total, $328 


BLAST PROTEST FUND 


From June Ist to August 8th 

G. E, Andreythcine, $1; R. H. Lockhart, 50c; 
Chas. Weil, 50c; John Eren, $1;.B. Nicol, 25¢; 
G. Thorsen, 40c; A. Hochstatter, 50e; Jos. Kal- 
owsek, S1; F. Rice, 50¢; S. Moisenco, $2.75; 
Matt Carpenedo, $5: Dorothy aa $1; Peter 
Monte, $1; Group Risveglio, $1; J. H. Long, $1; 
Dr. Fritz, 50e; Thos. Powis, $1. 50: H. E. Green: 
wood, $1; Eric Kettelsen, $3; .Abe Rosenberg, 
$10: J. Braito, 50c; J. L. Barker, $2; John 
Buchie, $1; Sam Castagna, 3c; B. Gordon, $1; 
Chas. Weil, $1; J. M. Chacon, $2; P. Gentili, 
Si Ps Pucciatti, 50c; G. Mohring, $2; Z. O. 
Bowen, $1; Joe Basone, $1.50. 


